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PIT RIVER INDIANS BUSTED FOR TRESPASS 
CHARGE PG6E TRESPASSED AGAINST THEM 
By Robbed- Bird 
LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor's note: Recently, a court awarded 
California Indians 47 cents on the acre for 
land fraudulently taken from them in the 1800’s. 
The Pit River Tube refused the settlement and 
with other native Americans attempted to take 
back their land Robbed-Bird, one of the Indians 
who took part m the action, wrote the following 
first-hand account for Liberation News Service.] 

REDDING, Calif. (LNS) -- It started with 
Indian brothers and sisters arriving days earlier 
from all over the country, kind of just hanging 
out and scouting the land, the situation, each 
other. The tom-tom grapevine had sounded and 
those whose ears were ready responded. 

The Pit River Tribe, supported by Indian 
brothers and sisters from tribes all over North 
America, had decided to reoccupy 3,2 million 
acres of ancestral land which is legally, moral- 
ly and rightfully theirs. 

The grapevine had said that Lassen Volcanic 
National Park would be the place of confrontation 
but further investigation found an alternative 
site that would bring out even more issues -- 
land held by Pacific Gas and Electric, the power 
company despised by many on the West Coast, 

PGqE has established huge iand holdings -- 52,000 
acres and assets of 320 million dollars in Shasta 
County alone) ! j 

All this time, while these corporations have 
grown powerful and vastly rich off exploitation 
of Indian resources, the Pit River Tribe has had 
to stand back powerless and witness the beauty 
of the land destroyed and their once proud way 
of life and culture reduced to the lowest poverty 
and humiliation m America 

Outside the AlasKan lands claims case, this 
is the first time that 1 know of a huge corpora- 
tion being challenged by small people. To give 
you an example of what we're up against, I can 
give you a breakdown of the PG$E Board of Direc- 
tors . 


Fifteen directors sit on the PG£E board. These 
fifteen directors in turn represent 87 other com- 
panies. Example: director Whatt Hass is also 

chairman of Levi-Straus, To carry it further, 
director Emitt Solomon sits on the Pacific Telephone 
and Telegraph board of directors and is also vice- 
president of Stanford Research Institute, which 
accepts heavy government defense contracts to do 
research on weapons, chemical warfare, counter-insur- 
gency, riot-control tactics, everything. 

Here’s a heavy one: director Charles Britterville 

is president of Bank of California, He is also 
director of Shell Oil Co,, Safeway Stores, and Wes- 
tern Union. And the biggest swindler of all, 

Russell Giffen, the overall director of PG§E, is 
the largest recipient of U.S. farm subsidies -- 
$2,777,000 a year. £ 

So our caravan/ st arts down through the forest 
night, a good night, stars super bright. We leave 
what is by now the diversionary site of attack -- 
Lassen National Park -- and the stunned and dumbfounded 
cops behind. Our 3/4-mile caravan, a rattlesnake 
in the countryside of pine and cedar forests, sli- 
thers 80 miles to Big Bend, where we reach a PG§E 
campsite with a swimming pool and cabins equipped 
with refrigerator stoves, dishes, three or four bed- 
rooms in every one! Running water! An indoor 
toilet! So the Indians are finally going to taste 
how the other side livesl Sounds of ”Ohh!" "Ahh!" 

’’Too much I” and ’’Far out!” ring in the early morning 
air. 

Some heat had followed but they kept their dis- 
tance as huge bonfires were made on a field. There 
is a strange feeling in the air, no one knowing if 
the pigs will come down in a while or not : Many 

people standing around the fixes as Mickey, Tribal 
Council Chairman, reads the Proclamation to everyone. 
The heaviness of the act slowly becomes apparent to 
everyone, when one of the councilmen of the tribe 
stands before the fire and speaks to the people: 

"Don’t feel you’re a stranger here. This is 
your land t This is my land. This is Indian country. 

My ancestors lived here. The Great Spirit planted 
them here just like he did the oak trees and the 
water. Feel welcome, Let your spirit be free!" 
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Security had been set up around the area. At 
about 4:30 in the morning, the people, tired from 
the long ride in the cars, slowly go their way to 
bed down for the night. Some under trees in the 
field, some by the fires, others in the cabins. 
Morning sun later brings us a new day. 

Many people were in one cabin busy over 
stoves, preparing breakfast for everyone. Some 
came from the Hog Farm -- helping out, learning 
beadwork and the life of American Indians. 

For the past week the temperatures have been 
very hot -- in the 100's usually -- and this day 
is no exception. So our activities center around 
sleeping and jumping in the swimming pool. Many 
go down the Pit River swimming by a 100-foot 
waterfall of mountain water. Just enjoying the 
land and themselves, each other. Towards dusk 
young Indian boys come home from the river with 
catches of trout. Dinner. Everyone fed. Around 
the campfires to hear ancient songs backed by a 
large tom-tom drum. Some people dance around the 
fire while others play in the swimming pool all 
night or just go visiting cabin-to-cabin talking 
about direction or just plain talking. 

One thing everyone's talking about is the 
impending arrests to be made tomorrow -- for 
early during the day the cops came just to warn 
us that we were trespassing and would like us to 
leave by that evening. 

Next morning early a boy explodes into my 
cabin to yell, "The cops are here!" OK. Back to 
sleep we all go. It's 5 a.m., an unruly hour for 
a confrontation. But a half hour later for some 
reason we all jump out of bed and get our things 
in order and proceed outside to see what's up. 

Sure enough, coming out towards the field are 
about 86 riot-helmeted sheriffs ... in the background 
FBI, detectives, marshalls, Highway Patrol. 

Busting people one by one. No rough handling and 
everyone calmly "business as usual" attitude as 
they are asked to leave. We respond by asking 
the heat to leave, point out that they're on 
Indian land. 

So the children are put into the Hogfarm bus 
and the women with too many children and responsi- 
bilities split; about 38 of us get busted, taken 


60 miles to Redding jail. Mugged and booked. 

Jail is like any other jail -- shit food, 
sick institutional green and cream colors. But 
we all have a good time joking. Buffy St. Marie 
outside seranading us with spontaneous songs. 

From outside comes word that all kinds of support 
have started to roll in. Chicago brothers and 
sisters have sent much bail. New York caravan on 
the way. Oklahoma caravan on the way. 

Some woman willing to put up $12,000. So 
the women are bailed out first, then the tribal 
council and Richard Oakes, a Mohawk Indian who 
came up from Alcatraz. Nineteen of us stay in till 
court on Monday. 

A slapstick comedy setting in court, something 
like the Chicago 8 trial with Judge Hoffman, D.A. 
and all. We have great lawyer Aubrey Grossman make 
a motion to dismiss charges; motion to acquit, 
demur; motion to establish the unconstitutionality 
of the prosecution; motion to prosecute Pacific 
Gas § Electric for trespassing. 

D.A. says he's unprepared to challenge the 
defense motions. Court date set for June 29, 1970. 
Everybody out on "own recognizance" without ever 
having to plead "guilty or not guilty." The speeches 
that have been prepared in jail are torn up. 

While we were in court, eight more busts made at 
the campsite. 

That same night we all go back up to reoccupy 
the site. Playing cat-and-mouse games with the 
cops. We turn four cars in one direction and 
switch on the high beams to blind the cops. They 
readjust their positions and switch theirs on us. 

At this point I split down to San Francisco to 
spread the word. 

The Tribal Council says that if you're into 
helping, you can help: 

1. Indian brothers and sisters can come to 

Pit River country to help us reclaim our land. When 
you get to Redding, Calif., call Mildred Rhoades 
at (916) 241-7631 days or (916) 246-2834 nights for 
information and directions. 

2. We would like to hear from all organizations 
that support our struggle. Send us a message to 
the Pit River Tribal Council, Hat Creek Vista House, 
Hat Creek, Calif. 96040. 
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3. Send or bring supplies to us. We need were not growing stronger and stronger --and it 

food, cooking utensils, and lots of equipment to is-- it would have been impossible in any case for 

enable us to occupy and reclaim the land. Call the people of the Spanish-speakSng^^o 1 ^lieve the 

Mildred Rhoades for information on where to deli- police version of the young Latin revolutionary’s 
ver it. arrest. 

4. There is a lot of work to be done -- Four different versions of Fi f s supposed 

office help, community work, research. We need crime appeared in four different newspaper accounts 
all the support we can get, so come and work with all of them were variations of the theme that 

us or help us where you are if you can’t come. 21 year old Jack Me Call of Newark, N a J 0 was kid- 

5. One last thing -- California people napped on an East Harlem street, forced into a 

shouldn’t pay their PG§E bills. They should send car at knifepoint, driven to Brooklyn, struck on 
the money to the Pit River Tribal Council at the the head and then robbed of forty dollars. Police 
address above. The Pit River Tribe will send one say that Me Call escaped, reported the license 

receipt to you and another to PG&E, number of the car to police, who checked it, found 

OUR STRUGGLE WILL GO ON SO LONG AS THE GRASS the car and then arrested Fi -- all in the space 
SHALL GROW, SUN WILL SHINE, AND RIVERS FLOW TO THE of several hours. 

SEA,! Fi’s bail was set at $1,000 -- even the judge 

-30- must have found the police story a little hard 

to take, for the bail probably approaches a record 
low on charges of kidnapping, armed robbery and 


[Note to editors: see graphics for a picture to 
go With the story above. See LNS #262 for an 
earlier story about the struggle at Pit River.] 
+++++++++++++++++ ++++++++++++++++ +++++ +++•*•++++++++ assault 


A YOUNG LORD IS BUSTED IN EL BARRIO, 

AND THE PEOPLE TAKE TO THEIR STREETS 

LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- Juan ”Fi M Ortiz is sixteen 
years old, and he’s the Minister of Finance of the 
Young Lords Party in New York, The people in El 
Barrio, the Puerto Rican ghetto in East Harlem, 
have been getting to know Fi pretty well, because 
he’s the Lord who collects bail money when Puerto 
Rican sisters and brothers from the nieghborhood 
get busted. 

On June 13, Fi was sitting in the house of 
a brother from the Lords when the police arrived 
and arrested him on charges of kidnapping, armed 
robbery and assault o But no one in El Barrio be- 
lieved the story that the cops handed out, and 
on the night of Fi's arrest, following a Young 
Lords Party rally, about a thousand Puerto Rican 
men and women of all ages liberated food and 
furniture stores, set trash on fire and fought 
with the police who had busted one of their 
leaders . 

Even if the Lords’ support in the community 


When hundreds of people began to gather at 
the Lords’ protest rally in front of the People’s 
Church [which was liberated by the Lords for ele- 
ven days last .April; they planned to use the church 
for a free breakfast for' children program -- thir- . 

teen Lords were busted and seven were hospitalized 
* 

when the cops cleared them out], YLP Chairman Fel- 
ipe Luciano told the crowd: ”We will not allow 
the brutalization of .our community to go on without 
any response a For every Puerto Rican who is brutal- 
ized, there will be a_retaliation 

After the Lords left the rally --returning 
to their Bronx office to work on the curre nt 
issue of their paper. Pal ante -- the crowd raised 
YLP banners left over from the Puerto Rico Day 
parade the Sunday before, and marched through the 
streets of the Barrio, chanting ’’Despierta, Bori- 
cua, Defiende Lo Tuyo!” ’’Awake, Puerto Rico, 

Defend what is yours!" 

Suddenly small groups of people broke from 
the march and fanned out north and south on Third 
Avenue in the heart of the ghetto- As hundreds 
who did not take part in the action watched on, 
crowds of people began tugging at the iron gates 
protecting a local A & P supermarket. Finally it 
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gave, and they smashed their way into the store. 
The filled up bags full of groceries for their 
families and friends in the neighborhood -- a 
neighborhood where, as in most ghettos, food 
prices are even higher than they are out in mid- 
dle class white suburbia. 

One man took a tray of quarters from a cash 
register and tossed the coins into the crowd of 
people in the street. Women and children wound 
their ways familiarly through the supermarket 
aisles gleefully filling their carts with the 
cans and jars of food which they ordinarily 
have to handle with painful attention to inflated 
high prices. 

Small groups of people liberated display mer- 
chandise from other stores on Third Avenue; barr- 
icades went up in the streets to keep the cops -- 
now with drawn guns -- away from the people in 
the stores. Other targets included poverty pro- 


hit during the shooting. 

By one A.M., the police said that nine persons 
had been arrested, charged variously with assaulting 
policemen, looting, harassment, and reckless en- 
dangerment . 

The Barrio uprising followed three nights of 
violent protest in the Brownsville section of 
Brooklyn, where the people --furious over the al- 
most total lack of garbage collection -- set hundreds 
of fires in vacant buildings and in piles of rubbish 
which lay on the streets. The Brownsville uprising 
resulted in scores of garbage trucks finally 
being dispatched to clean up the area -- to clean 
up, that is, the mountains of burned rubbish that 
blocked the community’s streets. Brownsville 
remains the poorest of all the city’s ghettos, 
and El Barrio is not far behind-- and the people 
in both these communities are finding ways of 
dealing with that problem. 


gram offices and welfare centers; a year ago the 
New York welfare department drastically cut its 
grants to welfare recipients, and many people have 
been unable to find money for needed household 
items. Thus the welfare offices were hit, and so 
were furniture stores and linoleum stores. 


-30- 

(*) (*) (*) (*)*(*) (*) (*) (*) (*) (*) (*) (*) (*) (*) (*) (*) 

FIDEL AND THOUSANDS OF OTHER CUBANS 
GIVE BLOOD TO PERU QUAKE VICTIMS 


HAVANA (LNS) -- Cuba’s Prime Minister Fidel 


All over the Barrio, patrol cars were pelted withCastro and thousands of other Cubans have gath- 


rocks and bottles. One cop was beaten by a group 
of people when he tried to make an arrest . 

The demonstrators* anger was intensified when 
David Ortiz, a Young Lords leader, was arrested 
for ”endangerment ; > ” a general charge useful for 
busting people in ’’riot” situations. 

A Housing Authority police car which had been 


ered at hospitals and blood banks throughout the 
capital city to donate blood to the survivors 
of the Peruvian earthquake that claimed over 
50,000 lives early in June. 

The call for blood appeared in the Cuban 
Communist party newspaper Granma , asking Cubans 
to make a concrete contribution in solidarity 


abandoned on 113th Street was covered with garbage, with the Peruvians, victims of one of the great - 


and a trash can was dumped on its roof. 

The highly militant character of the demonstra- 
tion surprised police, Yeung Lords spokesmen say; 
the cops expected more docile behavior from Puerto 
Ricans. That may explain why the cops reacted by 
advancing on the crowds with guns drawn, and 
firing "into the air” to intimidate the demonstra- 
tors. Firing into the air in the crowded tenement 
neighborhood , however, amounts to firing on 
people's homes. In one instance, a cop fired his 


es t natural catastrophes in history. 

After Fidel gave his blood, he said: "This 
contribution of our people to Peru is more 
important than all the services we could offer 
right now, because blood is absolutely necess- 
ary and is difficult to obtain in cases of 
massive need.” 

Although Peru and Cuba do not have diplomatic 
relations, the Cubans have also sent large amounts 
of medical supplies and a number of medical teams 


revolver directly at a group of young people car- to the disaster area, aside from the large quan- 
rying bottles inside a housing project- None were tities of blood. -30- 
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[Note to editors: See packet #259 for graphics 

and # 258 for background info on the following 
story.] 

JUDGE WITHDRAWS FROM LOS SIETE CASE AS TRIAL 
IS ABOUT TO BEGIN 

by Marjorie Heins 

LIBERATION News Service 

SAN FRANCISCO (LNS) -- The trial of los Siete de 

la Raza was all set to begin Wednesday, June 10, 

when Judge Joseph Karesh suddenly announced he 

was withdrawing from the case. The reason he gave 
was a reference made three weeks earlier by Michael 
Kennedy, one of the defense laywers, to the”G’ Brian 
trial 11 . O' Brian was aquitted of killing a black man 
after a trial in which Julge Karesh permitted the 
defense attorney to make many foul racist comments 
about black people. Karesh was widely criticized 
in the press for allowing it. 

Kennedy brought up the O' Brian case as he was 
arguing that the defense lawyers for Los Siete 
should be allowed to ask prospective jurors a wide 
range of questions about possible racial prejudices. 
He said that Karesh should at least be consistent, 
and allow Los Siete ’s lawyers the same latitude he 
allowed Jake Ehrlich, O’ Brian’s lawyer. Karesh 
became visibly upset at the reference to 0 ’Brian 

. r . 

and threatened to withdraw then and there. Charles 
Garry, the chief defense counsel, had to soothe 
the judge’s ruffled feathers, and his honor agreed 
to stay on. 

But now Karesh has withdrawn, arguing that the 
O’ Brian case should not be ’’retried” by way of Los 
Siete, and that since the defense has already made 
one reference to O’Brian, it will likely make many 
more. He also mentioned a TV news program on Los 
Siete which made reference to the 0’ Brian case, and 
to a pamphlet called ’’The Story of Los Siete de la 
Raza” -- which, incidentally, Karesh doesn’t even 
attempt to pronounce close to correctly. 

It’s a flimsy dxcuse and everybody knows it. But 
beneath it were heavy pressures from the D. A. and 
police -- to be stricter with Garry and not let 
him get away with things like his comment last week 
that Officer McGoran, the prosecution’s star wit- 
ness,, is ”a racist, a liar, and a drunkard.” Pres- 


sures were also heavy from liberals who are 
beginning to acknowledge what the Committee 
to Defend Los Siete has been saying for a year: 
that the newspaper sensationalism which accom- 
panied the death of policeman Joseph Brodnik, 
long-ago eliminated any possibility of real 
justice for the seven. 

(Los Siete, seven Latinos doing poli- 
tical work in San Francisco’s crowded Mission 
District, a Chicano ghetto, were rounded up 
and arrested last July and charged with the 
murder of Brodnick, who was apparently killed by 
his partner's gun during an incident where the 
policemen assaulted several of the defendants. 

One of the Los Siete is still underground.) 

Karesh is generally acknow] edged to be one 
of the more liberal of the Superior Court judges 
in San Francisco. Caught between these pressures, 
and with the memory of the O’Brian furor still 
fresh in his mind, the judge apparently decided 
to back out . 

The defense tried desperately to change 
Karesh 's mind. Garry said the Judge could not 
legally withdraw in the middle of a case -- for 
this case already has a year-long record of 
motions behind it and a new judge would lack 
first-hand knowledge of the arguments and issues 
Karesh has already dealt with. Then all the 
lawyers tried moral persuasion, telling the judge 
how much they liked him, They even had each defen- 
dant take the stand to say he wanted Judge Karesh 
to stay on and thought he could get a fair trial 
in his courtroom. 

It was a sickening spectacle, especially 
in view of the many well -documented defense 
motions Karesh had denied, and the times he ar- 
gued more vehemently than the D.A. against de- 
fense contentions. It must have been something 
else for the six defendants, who have been 
listening for a year to Garry lay out how the 
court system, from grand jury down to star wit- 
ness, is stacked against them, to get on the 
stand and say they thought they could get a fair 
trial. But the defense thought that Karesh was 
a better bet, despite his rulings, than any of the 
other judges they could get in San Francisco. 

Anyway, it didn’t do any good. The judge sat 
June 17, 1970 
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soaking in the compliments, but didn't budge. The 
trial will start shortly, under a new and tighter 
regime . 

-30- 

++++++m+++^+++++++++H+++++++++tt++tt+++++t+H++ 

Women, inc. 

Bread and Roses /LIBERATION News Service 

Separate women's unions are virtually non- 
existent. One method of making a strong stand on 
women's rights is to caucus within an already ex- 
isting union as happened in California. We aren't 
attempting to present these situations as proto- 
types for "organizing," but do feel that the 
following is representative of the kinds of 
struggle and problems women encounter when they 
assert themselves by "stepping out of line." 

This account is about our sisters who have "stepped 
out of line" and are making it work. 

Women workers employed by the Fiberboard 
Company at their Stockton and Antioch (California) 
plants held demonstrations at these two plants 
and at the company's main offices in San Francisco 
to protest sex discrimination on the job. In 1966, 
these women, many of whom are the sole supporters 
of their families, formed a women's caucus within 
their union (The Association of Western Pulp and 
Paper Workers, which has around 22,000 members), 
called Women, Inc. 

They have been organizing around the issue of 
job discrimination, which has recently become 
a direct threat to their livelihoods. Most of 
the women in WI have never been active in the 
local union, a typical phenomenon among women 
workers who are taught to think of themselves as 
women and not as workers , Yet when pushed against 
the wall, they found their own means of expression 
and despite harassment from both the company and 
the union, they have continued to fight. 

When WI was first formed, there were only 
about ten women from Fiberboard and Crown Zeller- 
bach (both of whom have plants in the area) who 
participated. They now number about 50 . The main 
issue they have been concerned with is job 
security. Both companies were firing women or 
preventing them from receiving promotions, by 
changing job descriptions, so that it would be 
illegal -- under the state protective laws con- 
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ceming women -- for women to hold these jobs. 

At the beginning of their struggle the 
women went to the Equal Employment Opportuni- 
ties Commission to protest. The EEOC had 
recently been called in against the Crown 
Zellerbach Company m their Louisiana plant, 
because of discrimination against blacks; the 
company was forced to comply with the EEOC 
requirements. Fiberboard, on the other hand, 
has refused to do anything to remedy the situa- 
tion. The only concession the EEOC was able 
to get was that on equalization of the base pay 
rate for men and women. 

Base pay for women at Fiberboard used to 
be around 30 cents an hour less than for men. 

Now both have a base pay rate of $3.19 an 
hour. But men can make up to five or six 
dollars an hour, while the most women get above 
their base pay rate is 50 cents an hour. Again, 
it is the monkeying around with job descriptions 
that keeps them from entering higher paying 
jobs . Moreover, the high base pay rate has 
been of little help to these women since they 
are constantly being laid off and rarely get 
to work a 40 hour week. As soon as production 
slows up, the women go. 

Although there are other issues that are 
very important to these women, job security is 
absolutely essential. After they win that, 
they want to deal with the problems of child 
care and the mature women , Many of the women 
have children and have no place to leave them 
while they are working. They want child care 
centers that are open 24 hours a day, seven days 
a week. Another problem is that of the older 
women who must work but can't carry the load 
they used to. The companies reserve easier 
jobs for older men, but the older women are told 
that if they can't handle the work they can 
1 eave . 

The women who formed WI originally did 
not want to distinguish themselves from the 
union. But the union would not fight for them. 
Thus, one of their first actions was to file 
charges against Fiberboard and_ one of the local 
unions, The response to WI within the unions 
has varied. Some iocals passively supported 

n ep^.but some have openly harassed them. 
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and racism and red-baiting are very common. nationalized; special banks to finance agricultural. 

The women in WI are not radicals. Some industrial and trade development are being set up; 

of them have become trade union militants because and steps are being taken to declare Ceylon a repub- 
of their participation in this struggle. Some 1 ic. Ceylon theoretically has owed "allegiance” to 

are beginning to see the link between their the British crown before, 

struggle and the struggle of blacks for libera- 

tion (especially since, in fighting Crown Zeller- * **************************************************** 
bach, they could see that it was because blacks WOMEN'S STRIKE 1 

had had the courage to fight discrimination that CHICAGO (LNS) -- August 26, 1970, formerly known as 
they were able to win) . Susan B„ Anthony Day, is the day of a proposed 

The women m Women, Inc., had gone to the National Women's Strike to protest the legal, fi- 

union, which gave them little help, and they nancial, and social inequality of American women, 

had cone to the courts -- where their case is In order for the strike to be successful in terms of 


The women in WI are not radicals. Some 


union, which gave them little help, and they 
had gone to the courts -- where their case is 
still pending. When they decided to hold a 
demonstration in October they also turned to 
help from Women's Liberation and the National 
Organization for Women. Although the WI women 
had called on Women's Liberation to help, they 
were not at all sure that they trusted these 


a show of force as well as a good educational action 
for women, work has to begin on it soon. Women inter- 
ested in working on this sort of project should 
contact the Chicago Women's Liberation i Union for more 
information. The sisters can be reached at: 

2875 West Cemak, rm 0 9 
Chicago, Illinois 


San Francisco militants. Women's Liberation 

came, gave what support they felt the women wanted [The above was reprinted from It^ Ain 1 1 Me Babe ] 
and stuck to their rules. It was this that _„30-~ 

impressed the women most, and because of this, xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 
they feel that Women's Liberation can be trusted GUERILLAS WIN NEW VICTORIES IN THAILAND 

and counted on for continued support. And, LIBERATION News Service 

hopefully, with the support of their sisters NORTHEAST THAILAND (LNS) -- While Thailand's mil- 

the struggle will continue until women are itary government sends troops to neighboring Cam- 

reco-mized as workers and not merely as women bodia in a frantic attempt to save Lon Nol's un- 

who lust happen to be holding down a job. popular fly-by-night dictatorship, the forces 


LIBERATION News Service 

NORTHEAST THAILAND (LNS) — While Thailand's mil- 
itary government sends troops to neighboring Cam- 
bodia in a frantic attempt to save Lon Nol's un- 
popular fly-by-night dictatorship, the forces 
of the Thai Patriotic Front have been winning 


-30= m a nuT r'c i 0 ± the Thai Patriotic Front have been winning 

CSee GRAPHICS SECTION FOR ACCOMPANYING GRAPHICS] 

+ +++ +++++++**Trr*+i-Y+++++ i +4 J -+t++++++++++++++++++-new victories against government soldiers and 

HFW CEYLON GOVERNMENT RECOGNIZES NLF AND NORTH police guards in the northern provinces of Thai- 

.. . KOREA , . , .. 


LIBERATION News Sernce land itself. 

COLOMBO Ceylon i LNS ) - - The Government of Ceylon, A month ago, according to Newsweek , more than 

headed by radical woman prime minister Sirimavo 100 Patriotic Front guerrillas staged one of their 

Bandaranike, has decided to extend diplomatic biggest attacks in years on a government outpost 

recognition to the Provisional Revolutionary in Nan Province. Last week Thai liberation fighters 

Government of South Vietnam, North Vietnam, ambushed police at a highway checkpoint and 

v . and East Germany., Ceylon killed ten of the thirteen police there, while 

Norm Korea, r 5 

is suspending diplomatic relations with Israel Patriotic Front soldiers wiped out two squads 

until Israel withdraws from Arab territories of government troops. 

ccuDied by the Israelis in the June, 1967 war, When the Bangkok government rushed up in- 

° p ' fantry and tanks to try and find the guerrillas, 

according to an AP report. the liberation forces ambushed them and took a'’ 

Mrs Bandaranike heads a left-wing radical heavy toll. As the Indochinese war continuesa 

‘ _ q t in thp t0 broaden > the political and military successes 

coalition which won 11a of tne sea s i of the Thai Patriotic Front; with its strong base 

Celanese Parliament on a program which is currentl in Northeast Thailand, become more strategically 

u..„k are beine important to t he joint struggle of the peoples of 

Heine implemented All u — s Southeast Asia against American dominatinn anH ££ 


being imp 
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WOMEN ORGANIZING NEW UNION AT TELEPHONE COMPANY 
LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNSJ -- Women from the telephone company 
have been meeting several times a week in New York 
to organize an alternative to the company's Tele- 
phone Traffic Union (TTU) , The Bell Telephone Lo- 
cal will be an independent affiliate of District 
65 --Retail, Wholesale, Office, and Processing 
Union «. The telephone operators, two-thirds of whom 

are black and Puerto Rican, recently returned to 

/mid 

work after a wildcat walk-out in 'May which forced 
male management to work the switchboard for more 
than a week. The walk-out was in response to a 
company wage proposal which offered employees with 
less than three months service a raise of $11 a week 
but gave no comparable increase to workers with many 
years' service «. 

The proposal was presented to the operators by 
the TTU for approval or rejection. There was no 
provision for voting on what the women really wan- 
ted -- the right to a wage reopener which would 
give wage raises of $11 to everyone The union was 
so successful in propagandizing and spreading ru- 
mors . among the workers that the issues got con- 
fused , 

The notion was planted that an honest ballot 
count was needed. Fearful of a dishonest count, the 
operators sought an injunction to prevent the TTU 
from counting the ballots. They wanted to employ 
an independent group, the Honest Ballot Association 
which includes the Police Department, But while 
the case got lost in court somewhere and the oper- 
ators were kept in the dark as to what was happen- 
ing, the vote by mail ballot took place - The wage 
proposal was rejected, but this had nothing to do 
with getting a raise which the union did not add- 
ress itself to at all. So now, no one gets a raise. 

The women are expressing their anger at the 
events by rejecting the TTU- After the first week 
of circulating show-of-interest cards on the new 
Bell Tel, local, 1830 women had signed up. 

The most outspoken of the organizers have 
been offered promotions by the company in an 
attempt to buy them off, but all of the women 
have refused, One organizer explained why she 
turned down a management job, "I wouldn't be 
able to look my co-workers in the eye," she says 


"Nobody would talk to me. I'd have to walk around 
by myself." 

Shirley Macintosh, who has been with the company 
for 17 1/2 years, has been shuttled from department 
to department daily so that she won't have time to 
organize. But she says that it takes almost no con- 
vincing for her coworkers to sign up for the new 
union, and the company is doing her a favor by 
putting her in contact with so many women. 

At a meeting in the District 65 offices on 
Saturday, June 6, one of the organizers told the 
group that she had postponed her wedding so that 
she could attend the meeting. Men from District 65 
who are working with the operators were incredulous, 
,but all of the women understood. 

District 65, part of the National Council of 
Distributive Workers of America, is a progressive 
union which supports the Young Lords and the Black 
Panthers and calls, for the immediate withdrawal of 
American troops from Southeast Asia, The union is 
affiliated with the liberal Alliance of Labor Action 
which includes the United Auto Workers, the Teamsters, 
and the United Chemical Workers, The Bell Telephone 
Local affiliated to District 65 would have the back- 
ing of all of these unions. 

When two-thirds of the telephone operators 

have signed the show-of-interest cards, they can 

petition the National Labor Relations Board for 

an election in which they can vote for the union 

they want to represent them. 

[see accompanying graphic 
on Page P-4] 

PRESIDIO 27 CONVICTION REVERSED 
SAN FRANCISCO (LNS)-- The conviction of one of the 
27 Presidio GIs sentenced to fifteen years in a 
military stockade was overturned on June 16* The 
Military Court of Review threw out the conviction 
of Pvt. Nersey Sood, one of the soldiers involved 
in a stockade revolt in October 1968. 

The reversal is expected to win eventual free- 
dom for all the defendants sentenced for alleged 
mutiny. The GIs action came as a sit-down protest 
against terrible prison conditions and the murder 
of a mentally deranged soldier by a sadistic 
stockade guard, 

--30 — 

FREE LOS SIETE AND ALL POLITICAL PRISONERS! Mill 
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BAD MOON KEEPS RISING REAGAN BRINGS 
IN THE ELECTRONIC BRAINS 
By Egbert Souse 

LIBERATION News Service/ Berkeley Tribe 
BERKELEY, Calif. ( LN S ) — Not to be outdone by Nix- 
on’s proposed plans to cancel the 1972 elections, 
California's Ronald Reagan is working on plans of 
his own to make his the first complete police state 
in America. 

Aided by lavish federal funds, Reagan's aim 
is to draw civil, military, and police forces to- 
gether within the framework of advanced scientific 
techniques in order to crush "revolutionaries and 
other trouble-makers." 

"No longer," states one of his aide§,"can we 
allow these people to misuse democratic rules to 
play the revolutionary game. The enemy must be 
identified and isolated. Then we can deal with 
them." 

Reagan has chosen counter- insurgency expert 
Dr. William Herrmann as the master planner of his 
police state. Dr. Herrmann used to be a cop before 
he went into the "think tank" business. Now he 
does his thinking in an Office at Systems Develop- 
ment Corporation in Los Angeles along with some 
1,000 other datacrats. 

Besides working on the usual pig operations 
(improving electronic surveillance, getting more 
undercover pigs into revolutionary groups, etc.), 
Herrmann and his co-thinkers are trying to develop 
"mathematical probability models" to predict the 
time and place of future resistance and outbreaks. 

Central to these plans is the use of com- 
puters in soliing problems of defense and law 
enforcement as well as handling riots and dis- 
orders. Further, computers are being used to 
establish national data banks containing personal 
details about many millions of people and through 
the newly initiated CLETS (California Law Enforce- 
ment System) any pig enforcement agency in the 
state can get almost instantaneous information 
on just about anybody. The information in the 
computer banks is gathered from several sources. 
Despite assurances given in Congress, the Army 
has failed to destroy its vast data banks on the 
political and private activities of millions of 
people . 


Additionally, the FBI and state and local 
pig enforcement agencies gather all the information 
they can on suspected dissidents - police records, 
reports by pig informers, tax information, credit 
card usage, etc.- and put them into computer banks 
in Washington and Sacramento. In other words, any 
time you do anything that might be recorded such 
as using a Shell credit card or receiving a call 
from a tapped phone you can bet the information 
will end up in your file in the computer banks. 

Using high speed computers, CLETS is America's 
largest statewide computer information system. It 
is also a significant forerunner of a centralized 
intelligence network which John Mitchell hopes 
will bring conflicting police enforcement agencies 
together with the ultimate goal of a nationalized 
pig force. 

While realizing that the "Big Brother" aspects 
of his plans will cause some concern, Reagan be- 
lieves that by increasing the climate of fear in 
America he can sneak his plan through. "Terrorism 
leads to a clampdown and so to charges of repression," 
commented Dr. Herrmann. "The remedy is to split off 
those bent on destroying the system from the mass 
of dissenters; then, following classic guerilla 
warfare theory, to find means which will win their 
hearts and minds." 

— 30— 

NEW CUBAN RESOURCE MATERIAL AVAILABLE 

NEW YORK (LNS)— A new resource packet of up-to- 
date information on the Cuban Revolution is now 
available. The packet, entitled "Cuba: 100 Years 
of Struggle," contains selected writings of Fidel 
and Che, a statistical study of Cuba, contemporary 
Cuban poetry, plus articles on Cuban women, the 
Church and the Revolution, and a series of his- 
torical documents. The packet is available for 
$2.00 (bulk rates available) from Cuba Packet 10A, 
Church Center for the United Nations, 777 U.N. Plaza, 
New York, New York, 10017. 

--30— 

*************************************************** 

"If our people fight one tribe at a time, all will 
be killed. They can cut off our fingers one by one, 
but if we join together we will make a powerful fist." 

-- Little Turtle of the Miami Indians, 1791. 
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WALTER REUTHER: 

The Limits of Social Democracy 

by Jim Jacobs 

The Fifth Estate/ LIBERATION News Service 
DETROIT (LNS) -- 

/ The death of Walter Reuther ends the reign 
of the foremost social democratic unionist in Amer 
ican history. Since 1947, when Reuther took con- 
trol over the UAW international, he has built a 
massive union organization behind his politics. 

It is tradition in Detroit left wing trade union 
circles to picture Reuther as a ’’sellout," ’’oppor- 
tunist,” or ’’bureaucrat,” but these epitaphs hard- 
ly explain the actions of the man or his union. 
Reuther was guided by a political ideology of so- 
cial democracy, an important one for revolutiona- 
ries to understand. 

Despite all attempts on the part of the UAW 
public relations department, or the press, to co- 
ver up the past, much of Reuther ’s early life was 
rebellious. In the late 1920 ’s while attending 
Wayne State, he led a successful fight to oppose a 
proposed ROTC plan. After being fired from Ford in 
1933, Walter and his brother Victor toured the 
world, stopping for 16 months to work in the shops 
of the Soviet Union. In the worker’s state he won 
medals for outstanding production and was appoint- 
ed leader of a labor brigade. In 1937, Reuther 
ran for Detroit Common Council as a socialist. 

Yet despite these dabblings with anti- cap- 
italist politics, Reuther was not a radical. He 
saw the evils of capitalism quite clearly, but his 
solutions never got to the heart of the matter-- 
the abolition of the system of monopoly capitalism 
or imperialism. For Reuther believed that the 
shortcomings of America could be corrected through 
influence and control over the government. 

Instead of viewing the state as the ’’formal” 
apparatus of the capitalist class (particularly 
important in promoting and guaranteeing imperial- 
ist expansion), Reuther believed it a neutral body 
up for grabs for anyone with electoral support. If 
labor could organize its supporters, then the 
state would swing in the direction of the workers. 
The end of exploitation would come gradually 
through planning and government control. 

Within the UAW, the Reuther approach was to 
.h ui 1 d strong disciplined^ organization that would 


insure social -economic benefits for the rank and 
file. Foregoing any attempts to take on management 
at the point of production (on working conditions 
issues, where the labor-capital struggle emerges 
in its clearest form), Reuther wrested concessions 
for workers in terms of lay-off benefits (but 
not protection from automation) and retirement 
benefits. If the UAW could not do much about con- 
ditions in the shops, it attempted to better the 
lives of the workers outside the factories. 

Through the years Reuther ’s base within the 
union was built upon the older and retired workers 
(who can vote and often hold the decisive power 
in many large locals) desiring better pensions 
and medical plans. If you remained in the shop 
you were faced with speed-up, compulsory overtime 
and racism. 

More than any other unionist, Reuther was 
able to win job stability for UAW members who 
were not touched by automation. The Cost of Living 
Clause (won from GM in 1948) gave workers a 
buffer against inflation. Supplemental Unemploy- 
ment Benefits (SUB) in 1955 gave lay-off protec- 
tion for seniority workers. Today, medical, dental 
and college plans are open to UAW members, along 
with a very valuable pension plan (negotiated from 
Ford in 1949) . 

In order to achieve these and other benefits, 
Reuther attempted to guarantee the auto-makers in- 
dustrial discipline for uninterrupted production. 

He recognized that the company will give benefits 
as long as it maintains control over the produc- 
tion process to extract its profits. Thus, when 
taking over the UAW presidency in 1946, Reuther 
proceeded to centralize his power at the top. He 
viciously smashed all communist elements in the 
UAW, He broke the power of the more traditionally 
independent locals. He made sure that wildcats we 
were broken and the rebellious local leadership 
squelched. By the early 1950*5 there was virtually 
no organized opposition of any importance in the 
once faction-ridden UAW. 

”In the interest of the workers” the social- 
democratic union strategy is structured at the top. 
The local leadership, let alone the rank and file, 
is kept in the dark concerning the movements of the 
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international. Except for contract ratification, and By refusing to fight racism at the work- 

perhapfc in a few union elections, the UAW rank and place, the UAW is now faced with strong challen- 
file is never engaged in political struggle. The ges from independent black worker groups, most 

result is a docile membership, which despite all important the League of Revolutionary Black 

the democratic procedures and educational materials Workers. By not making it clear to the white 

available through the UAW, remains largely apoli- workers of the union who the enemy is, the UAW 

tical or brainwashed into reactionary positions. is finding it increasingly difficult to culti- 

This provides the cop-out for the UAW when vate -the ''labor vote 11 for its liberal politicians, 

its liberal friends ask for support on anti-war. The most notable recent defeat was Texas Sena- 

anti-racist issues. The traditional response of tor Ralph Yarborough. 

the social democrat UAW is to assume that either All these difficulties of social democracy 

"we are too successful in winning material things appear full-blown as the American dream begins 

and the guys don't care about social issues any to fall apart. The social democratic ideology 

more," and/or "the auto-workers are turning to looks for order where there is none. It attempts 

the right, the leaders are far ahead of them, to explain repression as shocking accidents 

and we must go slow." of irrationality, instead of systematic attempts 

The problem of the UAW, however, lies not of the old order to continue in power. It is 

with the workers, but with the political philoso- afraid of the actions of blacks and young peo- 

phy of social democracy. By refusing to ideologi- pie because they upset things andTuin all 

cally attack capitalism as a system, the UAW remains ces of reform, instead of seeing the trend to 

with a piecemeal approach, attempting to reduce the right caused by Nixon not the Panthers. It 

issues to technical considerations thereby confu- looks for compromise solutions when lines are 

sing its membership, not educating them. drawn more clearly than ever before. 

By accepting the need for harmony and sta- At his death, Walter Reuther recognized 

bility for this system to function, the UAW promotes these problems. He was especially terrified of 

compromise for its own sake, unable to see that it the threat posed by black workers to the UAW, 

is impossible to compromise about racism and exploi- yet he never moved openly to correct some of 

tation. By accepting the harmony of labor and capi- the obvious racist practices of the UAW, let 

tal interests, the UAW is faced with the irresol- alone management. Reuther was also concerned 

vable problem of supporting the integration Strug- about young people, and he held a few youth 

gles of black moderates and working with the lea- conferences to cultivate young black and white 

ders of the same corporations which, at contract new labor leaders. Yet, he never pushed for e- 

time, it denounces as profit-hungry operations. ven minor reforms within the UAW, such as draft 

Finally, by believing that political change conselling, child day-care centers for young 

is possible from within, the UAW remains lost in women, increased SUB benefits for young workers, 

the machinations of pressure politics with the elimination of 89-day wonder syndrome, that 

Democratic Party, not wishing to recognize that would win support of the young workers, 

the power of workers in this country is not at Reuther was also concerned with the war 

the ballot box, but at the point of production. in Vietnam and the black liberation struggle. 

The politics of social democracy create some Yet, again, all he could offer was support for 

of the particular problems facing Reuther at his liberal Democrats, the American Labor Alliance, 

death. By believing the Johnson administration and some national programs which were feebly 

would control inflation by ending the Vietnamese lobbied for in Congress. The bankruptcy of 

war in 1967, Reuther allowed a ceiling to be placed social demodratic politics is never more ob- 

on the cost of living clause during the Ford talks. vious than today. 

As a result, with rapid inflation all auto workers For us in Detroit, Reuther was an important 

are losing $400 to $750 a year in wages. political figure. The UAW ha s clout in this town. 
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But more broadly, his life teaches us an important 
, lesson. No one can deny Reuther was concerned 
...about the workers. He struggled on their behalf 
continuously:. No one would deny he was an activist.. 
Reuther sacrificed, worked, and fought for a 
..better society. Compared to other American labor 
unions, the UAW is in the vanguard on social 
issues . 

But for all its activity the UAW never 
turned the government into working for the la- 
boring people of America. It has little understand- 
ing of racism and imperialism. It does not under- 
stand the role of the government today. More and 
more as the society begins to tear apart, the UAW 
plays a reactionary role attempting to pre- 
serve order amidst growing chaos. 

The lesson we can learn from Reuther 1 s ca- 
reer is that activism is not enough to insure 
change. We must recognize that ’'politics in com- 
mand” is real. As revolutionaries we must never 
. divorce strategy and tactics from politics in 
our struggles. 

If we base our actions on the understanding 
of imperialism, our struggle for the end of exploi- 
tation of all the working people will be rewarded 
in a way Walter Reuther never dreamed would be 
possible . 

+++♦++++++++++++++++++^ 2 +++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 


oppression. And some people are also aware that 
being white, but poor, doesn’t change much but the 
direction of your hatred. So females are getting 
it together as blacks, browns and other ’’colored” 
minorities are. And leftist alternatives to Wal- 
lace are beginning to be offered to poor whites, if 
indeed they were ever constituents of Wallace’s to 
begin with. 

But in all cities, most large towns and even 
some rural areas there’s a subculture that is just 
beginning to discover itself, and the so-called 
"Movement,” and all the things that go with it. 

In Chicago, the people of that culture call it 
GREASE; in the suburbs of Washington, D.C., it*s 
BLOCK. But whatever it’s called locally, all 
over Amerika it's been ignored or maligned. Until 
now. 

The "hip” journals and new-rock-revolutionary- 
culture-taste-makers pretend that the Greaser is a 
phenomenon that disappeared with the Eisenhower 
era. It’s part of everybody’s past but nobody's 
future. You know, Abbie Hoffman was a "hood" in 
the 1950s and Frank Zappa himself was a "rock," 
and how many others? But the duck's ass hair style, 
the garrison belt with studs and the motorcycle 
boots are all but trivia of the 1950s. What can 
it mean now but nostalgia to those who grew up in 
the 1950s. 


YOU DON’T KNOW WHOSE KNIFE YOU’RE CARRYING, 

DO YOU MISTER JONES? 

By Lally 

LIBERATION News Service 

Get out a here! Dammit, MOVE! Leave willya?! 
Why dontchu go play on the parkway or bounce 
pennies off the third rail, huh? Hey punk, whose 
knife you runnin' from? 

That last question was put to me by the first 
sergeant to greet me on behalf of Uncle Sugar’s 
Armed-legged-mouthed-and-assholed Services. You 
can bet it wasn't the last. But you can also bet 
it wasn’t the first time I’d been talked to that 
way. 

People are just beginning to realize that 
women get dumped on because of their sex. People 
already know that the color of a person’s skin 


Like a lot of other things, what it can mean 
now is REVOLUTION. It's true, not too many people 
wear garrison belts with studs and sharpened buckles, 
pegged pants, D.A.’s and drink Thunderbird wine and 
pop pills. But a lot of city young people still 
break antennas off cars to use as weapons, wear 
leather jackets three seasons out of four and 
drink Ripple wine and smoke boo, in other words 
continue a tradition they often aren't even aware 
of. But they are becoming aware. 

Black people have a sense of community that 
many whites envy. It comes from sharing many of 
the same experiences and personal histories. Most 
black Americans probably know what it's like to be 
eyed by every department store detective, saleslady 
or cop, especially when the black people are kids. 
Black kids riding around rich neighborhoods after 
dark among the big houses and fancy cars don't have 


often determines the intensity of that person’s 
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to be told what will happen if the cops stop them. 
Any young black person who has attended a rich 
kid's party uninvited, knows that look of mixed 
fear and disgust that greets him, even class- 
mates and sports fans. Leroi Jones relates some 
of these experiences in his autobiographical no- 
vel, as well as a lot of other black writers. 

And Rap Brown talks about how any black male who 
wanted to assert his manhood could be assured of 
an early death or at least a long jail sentence. 

"Live fast, die young and have a good looking 
corpse," has been a saying among Greasers for 
years. It appears in print in Willard Motley’s 
novel about a Chicago Italian hustler growing up 
on the streets -- "Knock On Any Door." Willard 
Motley was black. But he captured the essence of 
Greaser street life in his novels. Maybe the ex- 
periences that create a sense of community among 
black people are not unique to them, at least not 
all of them. 

Greasers grow up being stared at by cops, 
salesladies, people on the street just waiting 
for them to make a mistake, expecting them to. 

If a bunch of Greasers were stopped in their old 
Ford, with their greasy hair and leathers, in the 
same rich neighborhood that half frightened, half 
enticed Leroi Jones, the cops would come down on 
them just as illegally and violently. Or if they 
crashed some rich kid’s part the looks would be 
the same, or maybe since integration became fa- 
shionable, the looks would be worse. It's sad but 
true that the way the kids or the cops might get 
rid of the Greasers, or the blacks, would be to 
sic them on each other. Until now it would pro- 
bably work. 

But on the other hand many Greasers come from 
neighborhoods bordering ghettos, or racially mixed. 
A lot of Greasers are as tight with a black friend 
as with a white one. And though a Greaser might 
use language and expressions that a white suburb- 
an college student would consider racist, this 
same Greaser might also use the idiom of the 
ghetto, have much the same style as ghetto blacks 
and be willing to go down for his black friend, 
be willing to die to save his friend’s life. How 
many white college students are ready to die for 
anybody, are tight enough with any black person to 


be willing to defend that person with their lives? 

My first experience with a sergeant wasn’t my 
first experience with being related to as a "punk." 
In the barracks a lot of the college drop-outs 
classified me as "hood" as soon as they saw my 
tattoos. But even before I had tattoos, even since 
I could look like what I am, I’ve been told to move 
on or get lost or I’ll call the cops. I’ve been 
told to kiss ass or accept the consequences which 
were a beating, a jailing, an expulsion or worse. 

It wasn’t because I was black. It wasn’t because 
I was a female. It was because I preferred pointy- 
toed black lace shoes to brown wing-tips. It was 
because I always needed a haircut but never fashion- 
ably like a Kennedy or a Beatle. It was because I 
never enunciated my words correctly, according to 
somebody else’s standards, but instead put "d’s" 
where "th's" should have been. But mostly it w-.is 
because I didn’t recognize any authority, at home, 
in school or on the block, unless it was the 
collective will of my brothers and sisters in my 
cultural group, my fellow "thugs and hoodlums" 
as the parents of suburban kids would have it, or 
as I would have it: my Greaser family. Rap Brown’s 

wrong: not just blacks, but anyone who tries to 

assert their humanity in this country faces death, 
repression or co-optation. 

The loyalty and unity that the Greaser sub- 
culture demands of its members is a thing most 
white revolutionaries are trying to figure how to 
build among themselves. Many of them never needed 
it before to survive, as blacks and many Greasers 
did. Many "Movement" whites got by with a million 
acquaintances and one or two friends. But with 
repression *a reality there isn’t much time to build 
a movement with the kind of solidarity some blacks, 
some workers and Greasers already have. 

But the Greaser has always been seen as at 
least a potential enemy, always a threat, be- 
cause Greasers are bad actors and beat up hippies 
and peaceniks. Yeah, and all workers are fascists 
and all spades got natural rhythm. There’s a 
little truth in all myths but revolutionaries 
aren’t supposed to follow myths, they're supposed 
to destroy them so the people can create their own 
if they want. 

Somewhere in Maryland just over the District 
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line, right now as you read this, there’s a young 
guy in leather, a banlon shirt, baggy work pants 
he calls "macs" and high topped sneakers he calls 
"chucks*" He thinks his group invented their 
style, or at least somebody in the immediate area. 
He knows there's others like him on the Virginia 
side of D.C., but they're only there to fight 
with. He doesn't know there's Greasers in Chi- 
cago wearing the same leathers, the same banlons, 
the same pants only calling them "baggies" and 
maybe wearing combat boots instead of "chucks." He 
doesn't know that some of these Greasers put out a 
paper of their own [namely, RISING UP ANGRY, 

Box 3746 Merchandise Mart, Chicago IL 60654] that's 
anti-fascist , anti -racist , authentic in-the-street- 
revolutionary-Grease . 

He might realize there's a class basis for 
his style but never related it to similar styles 
among blacks, Latins and others » He doesn't know 
yet that there's a history to his culture that for 
the most part hasn't been written yet, especially 
the part about how the culture vultures exploited 
his life-style and his music. He doesn't know yet 
who his potential allies are, or could be, but he 
knows that all the authoritative institutions and 
forces are not his allies. He doesn't know that 
by wearing brightly-colored shoe laces to match 
his banlon, a local twist on Greaser style, he's 
expressing his culture's soul as much as the ghetto 
black wearing his wide floppy tarn. He doesn't 
know his culture is at least national, maybe in- 
ternational, nor is he aware of its fantastic po- 
tential . 

And he may never know these things unless 
those who got over their fear of the black nation 
get over their fear of possibly the most together 
members of the mother country: revolutionary 
Grease. Or as one brother put it, "All the bad 
niggers ain't black." 

-30- 

+++++++++++++++++++.»•+++++ +++++++ +*►+++++ +++++++++ + 

[Note to editors: The following article on Gay 

Liberation is one of the best introductory arti- 
cles on this subject which we have seen. Papers 
who have so far ignored gay liberation, or whose 
readers might find such an introductory article 
informative, are urged to consider this for 
publication. The emphasis in this article is on 
male homosexuality. See LNS #260 for an article 


on Radical Lesbians.] 

* ★ ★ 

REVOLUTIONARY LOVE: 

AN INTRODUCTION TO GAY LIBERATION 

By Guy Nassberg 

View From the Bottom / LIBERATION News Service 

NEW HAVEN, Conn, (LNS) -- Homosexuals are an 
oppressed minority in American society. America 
has forced us -- I speak particularly of male homo- 
sexuals, because I am one -- into urban ghettos, 
almost the only place where we can find one another, 
and into the few jobs and professions where we can 
get by. We meet in dimly-lit dehumanizing gay bars; 
at private parties; or on the streets, where we 
have been beaten and murdered, and arrested by 
plainclothes pigs who entrap us. Often, we never 
meet, struggling with the "burden" of our homosexu- 
ality in isolated despair. If we do come out to 
each other, most of us are compelled to lead double 
lives, at the cost of loss of jobs, housing, and 
contact with a vast portion of the human race. 

We hide and torment ourselves because this 
society says we are "sick" and to varying degrees 
we believe it. America allows us to live only one 
way, in penance and shame for our "unnatural" 
natures. Accepting in one way or another what 
America says about us, we feel powerless to fight, 
and become slaves of what straight society calls 
our unchangeable "human nature." 

The Gay Liberation Front (GLF) has been formed 
all across the country to fight the enslaving bull- 
shit that America has rammed into us. We are fol- 
lowing the example of the Third World and Women's 
Liberation Movements, in rejecting what we are told 
we must be, and fighting for an alternative to 
this oppressive society. We know that we are not 
sick. Beyond all the Freudian rot about our 
mothers and fathers, and the phony masculine myths 
of our inadequacies, lies something that bullshit 
theories can't explain away: we like making love 

with people of the same sex. We feel good and 
whole making love. We want to remain homosexual. 

Homosexuality is the ability to relate sexu- 
ally and spiritually to someone of the same sex. 
Human beings need to unite with other human beings. 
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and homosexuals unite with people who have the 
same genitals. That’s a great thing, and we who 
are homosexual, and groove on each other, have 
nothing to hide or escape. 

People who are petrified of us (especially 
men), and who put us down, are off the wall. The 
only thing that is wrong with us is that America 
won’t let us feel right in doing what we must do. 
America makes homosexuality our problem, and its 
problem, when homosexuality could be the basis of 
our pleasure and fulfillment. It is time for us 
to straighten out straight society. 

All human relationships are a mess in America. 
What else can you expect in a capitalist system? 
America has everyone competing with each other, 
putting everybody else down. Competition and its 
reward (money, things, objects, property, a rich 
husband or wife, lots of alimony) are the economic 
basis of this society, and how people get the ne- 
cessities of life (economics) determines in the end 
the quality of their lives, and how they will re- 
late to each other. People can’t relate to each 
other very well when they are taught to view evefcy 
person they meet as a potential competitive threat. 

One consequence of capitalism in America is « 
the rigid enforcement of male supremacy. Men are 
supposed to be strong and dominant, and women weak 
and passive. The male heterosexual -supremacist 
model of human relationships, combined with the 
throat-slashing marketplace of capitalism, reduces 
us all to objects, to things, with men on top, 
women on the bottom. You can’t have a decent and 
whole relationship with another person when it’s 
based on keeping one of the people down. 

Because this system makes most people power- 
less (only a few men make the decisions that fun- 
damentally determine the lives of most of the peo- 
ple on this earth), we feel threatened, and cling 
to the idea that the only way we can retain some 
control over our lives is by following the basic 
sexual roles of society. Men get their power by 
controlling women -- and women get their worth by 
making themselves appealing and helpful to men. 

Homosexuality, especially proud and bold homo- 
sexuality, threatens all the rigidly formulated 
male heterosexual supremacist nonsense that goes 
by the name of love. Homosexuality scares straight 


men, because they think that to be homosexual 
itieans to be feminine, on the bottom, passive, not 
in command. For a man to be homosexual supposedly 
means to lose all the power and control (to op- 
press) that he thinks is central to his existence. 
Watch straight men look at your fly when they 
notice your GLF button -- but they won’t meet 
your eyes. To be homosexual means to be incomplete, 
a traitor to one's sex and to oneself, only half 
a person. 

I think that homosexuality scares women be- 
cause they have been trained to think that the only 
time they can be worthy of life is when they get 
their strength through men, and in lesbianism men 
are exluded. Lesbians have been active in GLF and 
in women’s liberation, and they are telling their 
story, too, in feminist publications and underground 
papers . 

Homosexuality, like women’s liberation, allows 
us to reject all the dehumanizing masculine/feminine 
roles this society forces on people, and to build a 
new way of relating to each other as equal human 
beings. It allows us to examine, and to reject, 
the whdle nuclear family structure, which locks 
woman to man, and children to both, in a box that 
limits human growth, and perpetuates the authori- 
tarian, male dominated model of human relationships. 
Homosexual liberation forms the basis for a new way 
of relating to people, where sex is the natural out- 
come of feelings you have for another person. 

Homosexuals will no longer tolerate the mise- 
rable trip that America puts us on. We demand the 
right to stand tall as free human beings. The Gay 
Liberation Front unites homosexuals to fight for a 
free society, where love between people can be a 
reality, And we join together with all oppressed 
peoples in the struggle against this materialist, 
racist, sexist, imperialist country, because we know 
that we can be free only when all people are free. 

Our first task is to get ourselves together. 

We are going to have to spend a lot of time talking 
openly to each other about our lives, our doubts, 
our fears, and our encounters with straight -walled 
fronts called people. We are going to have to come 
out, to confront, then rip apart the anti -homosexual 
notions that even our best friends hold against us. 

Our strength will come through unity, and 
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through the new relationships we will build with 
each other. Coming together, we will develop the 
sense of brotherhood and sisterhood that will give 
us strength so we can emerge from the closets of 
our oppression. Moving inward, our focus will 
always be on the goal of moving outward. 

Outward to what? In the end we are going to 
have to take the space that is necessary for our 
survival. This society gives nothing to people who 
won't pay the price of self-hatred and life-destroy- 
ing competitiveness. And we will not pay the price, 
or play the games of straight society. What Ame- 
rica will not grant us, we are going to have to 
take for ourselves. 

-30- 

++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 
CHICAGO 15 GET 65 YEARS IN JAIL 

FOR STAGING DRAFT BOARD ATTACK 
LIBERATION News Service 
CHICAGO (LNS) -- The five -week trial of the 
Chicago 15, antiwar activists who last year staged 
the biggest attack ever suffered by a U.S. draft 
board, ended June 9 with the sentencing of ten 
people to a total of 65 years in jail. 

Four of the original 15 defendants never 
showed up foi trial, and Ed Hoffmans, 32, an 
Iowa draft counsellor, was whisked away in mid- 
trial to a federal mental institution. Thirty 
of the 65 years went to three defendants who 
split the scene in the last week of the trial. 

The seven who stuck around for sentencing were 
Charles G. Fullenkamp, 24, of Burbank, S.D.; 

Joseph E. Mulligan, 27, a Jesuit seminarian from 
North Aurora, 111,; Frederick J. Chase, 26, and 
Margaret Katroscik, 23, both of Detroit; and 
William Sweeney, 20, Edward Gargan, 19, and 
William Durkin, 20, all of Milwaukee. 

With all the wit, grace and brains of a 
dinosaur, the Government had plodded through the 
presentation of its case against the people who 
attacked a southside Chicago draft board complex 
in the early dawn of May 25, -1969. They torched 
thousands of gasoline-dTenched files of potential 
pawns in the imperial army, mostly 1-A and mostly 
black . 

The defendants never denied they did it. In 


out every gas can, burlap bag, paint chip, 

article of clothing, charred record, or telephone bill 

which bore any relation to the case, and hauling in 

every breed of automaton expert to interpret 

the debris. 

Judge Edwin ("This court is not heartless") 
Robeson did not play it as heavy-handed as 
Julius Hoffman, but his politics were barely 
concealed behind an occasional smile. He de- 
nied the defendants any opportunity to explain 
their acts, and refused to permit a number of 
expert witnesses to be heard to substantiate 
the plea of insanity entered by four defendants. 

After the 50-ish jury deliberated for two 
and a half hours minus a lunchbreak and re- 
turned its verdict of guilty, Judge Robeson 
let his fangs hang out. He inveighed against 
revolution and asserted that the defendants 1 
background "should have made them appreciate 
what law and order is. They did wilfully con- 
spire to bum draft records. It is only a step 
from that to burning buildings. What they 
represent here and what counsel's closing ar- 
guments represent is anarchy." 

This outburst surprised no one. It was 
the existence of such prejudices in the court 
and all the institutions of American society 
that prompted the four raiders to plead not- 
guilty on grounds they were crazy. Since in- 
sanity is a cultural definition of deviance, 
and since "the ideas of the ruling class are 
in every epoch the ruling ideas" (that's Marx, 
not the defendants), and since Spiro Agnew, 
a ruler, is sane, clearly anyone who burns 
draft files is insane. 

However, defense attorney Frank Oliver's 
attempt to bring Agnew to the witness stand to 
find out why the Vice President believes radicals 
to be "the criminal insane" was denied when 
Robeson ruled Spiro not competent to judge 
people's mental state. 

The other defendants tried to argue they 
were forced to burn the files because the dic- 
tates of their conscience so strongly conflicted 
with government policy. In both instances, 
the defense needed to show what the defendants 
were thinking, and that was the last thing the 


fact they stood around until they got busted at 

rh e time . But the government insisted Qn tro tting 
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government or Judge Robeson wanted the jury to 
hear. 

After much fighting, the defense got the 
judge to admit questions about "intent," although 
the prosecution felt that any statement other 
than an admission of guilt was irrelevant. The 
first defendant to take the stand, Jesuit 
seminarian Joseph Mulligan, tried to explain 
the meaning of a statement about the action which - 
he had drafted. FJfo$ecutor Richard Makarski, 
a boyish, blond, curly-haired, all-American crime- 
stopper, objected, -fearing it would lead to a 
"diatribe against the war or conscription .... It 
would open the door to a circus^and. lose sight of. 
the real issues in this case." The best that 
Mulligan could manage after the judge ruled .in- 
admissable any evidence about motivation was to 
declare softly a few times, "My intent was to’ do 
whatever I could . . .to save lives, to stop this 
war, to bring an end to the draft." 

Prosecutor Makarski's position, sustained 
again and again right up to the judge's charge to 
the jury, took "intent" fa key -word*. since -all the 
defendants were charged with conspiracy") to mean 
nothing but intent to -damage' files r the bare 
physical act. After court, however, Makarski 
admitted that, if the government could have proven 
the intent in burning the files was to incite riot, 
they would have brought out the Rap Brown anti- 
riot law. 

When Nicholas Riddell,. a forty-year^old 
priest and associate of James Groppi in Mil- 
waukee, tried to explain that his intent was "to 
wake people up," the court decided to gag him. 

"To wake people up" is inadmissible as evidence of 
intent when it's. the defense’s position; "to 
incite a riot" is admissible when it*s the pro- 
secutor's interpretation . 

Both Riddell and Linda Quint, 22, who has 
worked with Chicago's Chicano community, took 
the stand to testify to their colleagues and 
to discuss their own involvement. Riddell said 
he heard defendant Bill Durkin express some mighty 
strange opinions for an American just the day 
before the files flamed away. He said that" 

Durkin had told him that the welfare system was 
"degrading and dehumanizing;" that President 


Johnson and President Nixon never really intended 
to end the war; and that, in fact, more wars 
would be necessary to defend America's empire 
and that America is a racist country. Durkin 
also dresses funny, Riddell pointed out, and 
"lives the same life style as the derelicts he 
serves." Durkin worked in Milwaukee at the 
Living Room, a refuge for cast-offs, winos, and 
poor whites. 

The prosecution was forced into arguing 
that outrage about the draft, poverty, the war, 
and racism is a healthy normal reaction. "Every- 
one wants the war over. Do you stop it by 
burning draft offices?" asked the prosecutor 
in his conclusion to the jury. "Everyone wants 
and end to racism. Do you eni it by burning 
buildings?" He suggested that everyone should 
write a letter to his Congressman.. 

But the main thrust of the prosecution 
was to suppress the real issues. The government 
so feared discussion of the substantive issues 
of the case that they objected, with Robeson's 
nod, to several highly qualified scholars who 
appeared to testify for the defense. Dr. 

Jerome Lettvin, -psychiatrist and omnibus 
scholar from MIT, would have described the 
"delusional system" of the defendants. They 
were trapped in a paranoid environment which 
drove them to commit acts which appear paranoid; 
for example, trashing draft files to save their 
lives and the lives of others, threatened by 
American war power. 

Not* only Lettvin but anthropologist David 
Schneider and .games theorist Anatol -Rapaport 
were refused an opportunity to explain the 
scientific foundations of the insanity plea, 
yet Robeson felt perfectly comfortable ordering 
the four defendants to undergo examination by a 
government -appointed psychiatrist. 

Robeson's narrow and often contradictory 
rulings on what can be said in court will un- 
doubtedly make juicy material for appeal . 

Despite the prosecution's frequent and ever- 
sustained objections, the defendants did get 
in a few words on the war, racism, the draft and 
imperialism. Needless to say, they were all 
disappointed. that_jth^jaairiL never became. ihe. "forum 1 
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they hoped for when they decided to stand by their 
warpaper bonfire, jumping up and down and singing 
"We Shall Overcome." 

The group that argued the "Nuremberg defense" 
-- that they represented humanity rising to its 
self-defense by resisting war crimes -- did have 
a chance to tell the jury of their fears of 
imminent annihilation. But the judge also in- 
structed the jury loud and clear that an argu- 
ment of innocence by virtue of self-defense 
was outside the law. 

So now three more of the defendants have 
decided to put themselves about as "outside the 
law" as you can get -- joining hundreds of other 
"fugitives" in the new American underground. 

In the last week of the trial Riddell and Quint 
decided they'd had enough and split. Charlie 
Muse, a 22-year-old draft resister who'd already 
seen too much prison, left town the last day. 

The Justice Department says they're all in 
Montreal , 

Unintentionally, the prosecution witnesses 
alone were sufficient evidence of the need 
for revolution in America. The office manager 
of the attacked center, housing 34 local boards, 
choked up and nearly cried as she described the 
damage to her beloved files. When defense 
attorney Oliver tried to ask if she had ever 
shed tears about the men represented by those 
cards and "cover sheets," he was angrily ruled 
out of order. 

It was hard to tell if the FBI agents 
were real or cleverly designed robots with tape- 
recorded messages. Col. Loren Jenne, purchasing 
agent for the state SSS ("My job is the backbone 
of the selective service"), testily told of the 
thousands of dollars in overtime pay and xerox 
costs spent to replace damaged files. References 
to the cost of the war in Vietnam -- in billions 
of dollars and hundreds of thousands of lives 
-- were stricken from the court record. 


Now it's time for appeals. _ 30 _ 

[David Moberg of the Chicago Seed did the sitting 

in the court room^and + niuch^writi.ng + f or ^above^story . J 


”, . while there is a lover class I am in it, 
while there is a criminal element I am of it, 
and while there is a^oTFrin prison 1 am not free." 
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FORTY BRAZILIAN POLITICAL PRISONERS 
FREED AS RANSOM FOR WEST GERMAN AMBASSADOR 

RIO DE JANEIRO (LNSj -- The military 
dictators ruling Brazil gave in to the demands 
of the Popular Revolutionary Vanguard (VPR) June 
15 and released forty political prisoners. The 
prisoners left Brazil immediately and flew to 
Algiers where the left-wing government there gave 
them asylum for "humanitarian" reasons. 

Five guerrillas from the VPR kidnapped 
the West German ambassador to Brazil, Ehrenfried 
von Helleben, on June 11 in a shoot-out with 
Brazilian police on a Rio street and demanded the 
release of the 40 prisoners as ransom. Von 
Holleben is the ninth Western diplomat in a year to be 
/larget of a kidnapping attempt by Latin American 
revolutionaries , 

Faced with severe censorship of the press, 
armed repression of all public and non-violent 
political demonstrations, and widespread torture of 
political prisoners, Brazilian revolutionaries, 
like their brothers and sisters in Guatemala, 

Argentina and Uruguay, have turned to tactics 
such as kidnapping to free their comrades in 
jail and to publicize opposition to their 
governments . 

In Algiers, the freed prisoners -- 34 men, 
six women, and four children of a VPR guerrilla 
who is not a prisoner -- were welcomed by an 
applauding crowd of political refugees from 
Brazil and other countries who have found 
asylum in Algiers. According to the New York 
Times, the Brazilians came down the ramp one 
by one holding up their arms in "V" signs and 
grinning broadly. Apolonio de Carvalho, spokesman 
for the group, told newsmen that "other kid- 
nappings in Brazil will follow" because "it 
is the only way to get political prisoners freed." 

With the freed prisoners safely in Algiers, 
the VPR moved to take full advantage of their 
possession of the West German ambassador. On 
June 16, the guerrilla command announced that 
von Holleben would not be released until the heavy 
police patrols on Rio streets were cut down. 

There’s a good chance that the Brazilian military, 
scared of alienating their powerful West German 
allies, will have to give in to the latest demand. -30- 
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The East Harlem Community strikes back -- the target is an A&P food store 
responsible for high ghetto-style prices See storv page 3 
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